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Annual sessions, which had hitherto been held regularly,
ceased after 1664. The disappearance of New Haven was
followed by an order declaring that the Commissioners
would only meet triennially; and, in 1670, certain altera-
tions were proposed in the articles, which were ratified in
1672. In the articles as proposed in 1670, the quotas to
be furnished by Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut
were respectively 100, 45, and 90. As finally settled, they
were 100, 30, and 60. After the outbreak of Philip's War
in 1675, several meetings were held and forces raised by
the Commissioners, but after the Indians had been
finally subdued their period of activity came to an end;
and, with the revocation of the Massachusetts charter in
1684, the New England Confederation became a thing of
the past.
But, though the Confederation of the United Colonies
never played a conspicuous part in the political field, owing
partly to its inherent weakness, partly to the overwhelming
superiority of Massachusetts and the general prevalence of
particularist tendencies, still in more modest ways it
accomplished good work. The Commissioners busied
themselves on behalf of education and of missionary enter-
prise. It was owing to their action that special efforts
were made on behalf of Harvard College,' that school of
the prophets/ by the Massachusetts and Connecticut General
Courts; and the Commissioners seem to have been generally
regarded as the natural pillars of New England orthodoxy.
When, in 1649, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel
was set on foot in England, the Commissioners of the United
Colonies were made the conduit pipe by which the funds
should be administered. It is noteworthy that although,
so far as the English Government was concerned, the estab-
lishment of the Confederation had been a wholly un-
authorized proceeding, yet after the Stuart restoration no
change was made in this respect. The joint efforts of the
Society in England and of the Commissioners in New